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PREFACE 



In nodcrn industrip.l Anerica the right to earn nnd, le?rn 
Tavist he treated as basic human ricrhts. Onlv a productive 
society caxi be a free society, vie can be leaders in social 
pror-ress only if wo lead in production, emolovment v/orker 
incone, and corporate profit. There can be no Dro-ress v/ith- 
out profit. Profit depends on trained workers,' and there will 
not be an adequate supply of trained workers without adecuate 
eaucation. 

The nenduluin is now beginning to swing ever so sliahtlv to- 
'.v-ard the more realistic approach of "education for''r-e"v;orid 
of v.'ork." 

It is hoped that the information in this pamphlet will add 
impetus to the movement by upgrading the "image" of the skill- 
ed worker and by furnishing a guide to the tvpes of vocational 
education available in our community. 

/7o ask the reader to be av/are that we have not covered the 
many vocational opportunities available e::clusivel'^ for the 
"underprivileged." This area has been covered bv another 
team m the Communiry Resource Workshop and v/c urge that you 
make this report a part of your reference material also. 

As educators, v/c are searching for ansx-;ers to oroblems bot- 
Oio and new. We must supply new leadership and enthusiasm 
oime and effort. ?/e hore each of you makes the decision to 
DGCome personally involved. 
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BASIC OBJECTIVES 



TO ENCOURAGE our educators to recognize the importance of 
"preparation for the world of v;orlcl" 



TO DEMONSTRATE 'that this preparation must be in relation to 
"rapidly changing technology" in order to meet the needs of 
industry. 



TO s:iOvf that through being responsive to chancring technolorv 
and unmet needs of the employer that jobs v/ill become availl 
able v;hich meet the basic desire of the individual to be a 
"socially acceptable and productive member of societv," 

TO EEG educators to realize that this "basic desire of t>-e 
individual" is the inherent right of all our people and not 
reserved for the 20 percent who complete college'. (13:28) 

TO SUGGEST that as vocational emphasis in education helps to 
eliminate the problem of unemployment, it will also alleviate 
the individual suffering and national decav caused bv novertv 
and crime. ' - . . 

TO CILALLENGE educators and all societv to narticipatc in nak- 
inr: occupational orientation and vocational education a posi- 
tive and continuing force from childhood through adtilt life. 

TO REC017CIL2 conflicting images between Liberal Arts and ^-ptJli- 
ed Arts. ^ 

TO ACCOKPLISI-I a joining-of-hands of all society ia o*-eparing 
all people for the future within the framework of our capital- 
istic economy and in our democratic form of government. 



SP3CIFIC 03JSCTIV3S 



TO PROVIDE information about vocational educational opportun- 
ities for children, youth, and adults in our community. 



TO sriO.-/ that vocational education has many levels and that it 
is not reserved for those who are only capable of "x^orkincr with 
their hands", thus upgrading the "image" of the skilled worker. 



70 SllO'^l that vocational education help save the "droo-out" 

whj.ch will in tvirn, help x^^in "the x^ar on poverty." 

TO REPORT on Significant t. ends and developments in the business 
world v/hich bear directly on the educational process. 



TO REPORT on current vocational trends in rerrard to education on 
Local, State, and Federal levels. 



TO s:iO?/ that education is the concern of all Americans not 

just the concern of professional educators alone. 



TO EMPHASIZE the immediate need for sv/eeping, visionary ideas in 
regard to our super-industrial economy of tomorrow. • 
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i::troductio:: to t::e j>?.03L3m 



horc tnan fifty years ago many communities pl-anned and built 
tecnnical hiqh schools, but after a few years their rDror-rr-n^ 
occarce sxnilar to those of the general hich schools/ The -V"'- 
uca clonal Policies Commission recommended "Economic -^.rf icienc^"' 
as one or the primary curriculum croals of a hiah sc^-ool ^et 
-roarer'''' °^ students continued to pursue a totally academic 



in recent years projects such as those sponsored bv thr- Of-ico 
or ^conomic Opportunity have attempted to -orovide traininrl 
-^■r^^^l these have had mixed degrees of success and onlv v;It- 
ct lirated nur^ner of people. 

^' iSduS??^ tr'"'^^ probably has been achieved by business and 
e^SoJed ^^^Jt'f /"-^^^vice and up=rrradinq of people alread^. 
emoxoyed inr t.ie larger organizations but this does not ^elo" 
0..0 young or those employed by small establishments. " " 

S. -^^il'^'fij^ an e-:tensive study of the 1953 Vocational 3ducntion 

-<=Ported to Concrress that vocational oducat- 
iJ\;,^,fS - J'T-'^^^^^^^'^^ training in such traditional fiolds 
ao .aiming ana nome economics while the real need is for r.-^^- 
xncr in technical urban skills. ^ --a-.-- 

SeL%Sems/^"''''°"'' contribution and responsibility to 
(4:1 a 2) 



introduction of -cccbnolocy into so many jobs that had -or i 

years remained basically unchanged found manv worke'-s "•'ll-^-o- * 
pared. ::any new jobs v;ere created that reau'ired new skills" ' 
and competence. i.r.xxx£> 

2. Unprecedented numbers of youth have entered the job market. 

3. Those chanaes in labor needs consequently raise a auest-ion con- 
cernmrr ;vho or v;'>-)t agencies will provide the necessary bj^sic' 

and additional training or education. ; 

4. In order to meet the demands of technological progress and m^n- ''■ 
power change, society has turned to the educational establis--- 
ments ror help v;ith training and education. To date this h-s ! 
not been a solution. j 

t 

5. 7^•JO major reasons are indicated for the resistance to oduc;.t- j 
lonal change by the education establishment: " I 

A. The social status habitually associated with an acado-^ic 1 

education and college degrees functioning in the home arc 1 

community. , ' " • 

::. The subsequent inherent bias of many teachers, elenenta-v | 
T:nrough university. This bias reflects the attitude V-'a*- 

success IS achieved by the acquisition of academic content I 

wnich IS not occupationally relevant. f 

Th.e two' complementary factors tend to stiqmatize both indWid- ? 
uals and programs having goals related to the "world o' work" 

witr. the exception of those occupations classified as "T-^e ^ro- 1 

fessions." --^ -xo ^ 
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uiTSKPLo^'MsnT ai:d poverty: 

Since the Kanpov.'er Development and Trainino Act (MDTA) p?ssed 
Congress m 1952, bilUons of dollars have been spent by the 
Federal Government ro make vocational education and training 
available to the poor. Our economy was characterized by severe 
unemployment yet at the same time employers v;ere postina thous- 
ands of unfilled jobs. The MDTA was desianed to help those un- 
employed workers qualify for jobs and to Drovide the trained 
v/orkers needed by the nation's employers. Since the MDTA v/as 
enacted there have been many ammendments and other related leg- 
islation such as The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and The 
Jconomic Opportunity Act of 1964. Desoite the investment of 
billions of dollars, resvlting programs, at best, have had mixed 
decrrees of success and only with a limited number of people. 
Miqh unemployment and unmet employer needs continue. Clear Iv 
tiie intent of the Federal Government to make vocational educa- 
i-ion a reality has not been accomplished. 

Excluded from many benefits of education are the American voor 
both olaclc and v^hite as well as those from other minority crouos. 
me public nas heard about the six out of ten high schooi a-ad- 
uatcs wno go on to some form of post high school' educ=ition' but 

^G'^^^^^tly the public has heard little about the waste of our 
numan resources — the three out of ten American young peoole w'^o 
^ail to corr.plete high school, and the 5 percent who do not" ev-n" 
complete the 8th grade. Approximately 19.5 million Americans^ 
eichteen years of age or older have completed fev/er than five 
years of schooling. (10:23) "* 

Studies in 1962 by Project Talent, financed ])y the Of cc of "M- 
ucarion, domonstrai:ed that youths from low income fam^i-irs rernrd- 
^ess of academic ability have a far poorer chance of remains in 
Gcnooi t.ian tneir classmates from upper income families. There 

..'"^i?^"" ^^''l^^ ^^"^ °1^^^ V°^ths who are "functional 
Illiterates." They arc out of work, on welfare or in dead-ond- 

strl'c^t help-wanted ads, they cannot road 

^Z^trn'-T ''''^ ^° ^^^y '^^""^^ fill ^^^•t^' job Dpplication. 

.he 19uO census reports that 23 -million or 23 percent of our advlt 
population has had fewer than 8 years of school. This mean^ it^t 
nearly one-fourth of our adult population are ve-y poorl? fit^S'^ 
occupationally for our changing technoloaical socie??? stJ^is^Tcs 

^nrd^yT"^""^"*''^ ""''^^ ^"^-^ majority of people inColJ;d ^r! crime 
ana delinquency are also uneducated and in poverty. 

Scononic-wise it is estimated that delinauencv and c^-imc cost K-c 
people of the United States from fifteen "to twentv-flie b^J^^Vs 
or dollars annually. (19:152=) ' .oii^ions 



.V.-D POV32RTY: (Con-cinuod) 



rn nddition to the dollars, antisocial behavior rends the heprt- 
strinr;-s of thousands of parents and loved ones. A sinalc act' of 
d(ilinquGncy or crime nay change the whole existence of a particu- 
lar family; and as families are v/ealcened, society is injured and 
threatened. Zverybody benefits v/hen a nan holds down a neaninr-- 
/.ul 30b, supports his fanily and has a stake in society, t'o -.r>>o 
headv/ay toward putting this ideal within the qraso of all is not 
education challenged to participate? * ' 

Society nust cone to realize the special irony in the fact that 
when a nan is out of a job for a year because he has not learnp^4 
a skill, the cost to the nation in lost Production is rr>-eater f-an 
the cost of sending hin to school for t\/elve years. (i6-';4) 
The cost of crine, the drug addiction and delincruency, -^nd the bro- 
ken and dependent hones of uneducated persons is far rreater t-an 
the cost of good education, (10:55) 

Statistics alone cannot reveal how perpetuation of oovertv and of 
ignorance breeds in any part of the population a rottinr of t'-o 
mind and spirit. Surely those who participate in violorice and ^n 
nob aononstrations, not only in the ghettos, but on ov.r canouses 
across tr.e na-cion are trying to tell us something in rega»"d" to 
education. 

In the past few years rocketing relief coszs have strained the 
level of tolerance for those contributinq in many cases. Iron- 
ically, the level of tolerance has also been strained for the re- 
cipient too as money amounts in many instances are too small 
proviae a dece.^.t standard of living. Purthornore, it is a demon- 
strated fact taat most would prefer entJloynont to nublic assist- 
ance. 



.^n occupation provides a means bv v/hich one mav s^tisf^' Tieny o-= 
nis psychological needs, all of v;hich have a direct bearina on 
his reeling of significance in the environment of which he 'is r-> 
member. Each individual has a desire for social accontance whici- 
yaries m oacn case, but it is one of the basic desires o^ t-^e 
r.uman being, 

■f^:ET:iJ!:2 ic? is just or no?, a ht^: is }^o-n dy lijs '.;orj<, ^ ^--jl- 

xLG OF PiiRSONJvL /JORTII OPTJiN IS 11-7 G,3NSR?.L PROPOt^.TIO" "^0 

TIGIi LEV2L 0? IIIS OCCUPATION; i " ^'^"^^ 
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Concerned as v;e alj. are v;ith the industrial and techr.olorical 
prorrcss of this aa-cion x;g nust rive sone thought .to hov; our 
educational systen can raise the .status of vocational x;ork and 
the SGlf-esteen of those cnployed i*t it. (S:13) Because nost 
teaciitrs a child encounters in his earlv learning vears have no 
knowledge of vocational v;ork and little interest' in it there is 
a tendency to threaten a child with "havinq to v;ork v?ith his 
.lands" if he doesn't improve in his school vrork. The child qets 
tl\e point. The point that the teach.-sr should be nakinr is 

"t::3R2 is i:otiii2:g szcoitd cl?.ss about .\ first-rate tscktici.mt." 

I'lany nesroers of our educational comniunity clearly viev; vocat- 
ional traininr: as a catch-all for v/ould-be droupouts. There is 
a clear indication that our revolution must involve the train- 
ing and re-traininq of teachers to erase this stima. Certainlv 
it is the dvty of our educational system to encouraae and develop 
the younqsters v;ho will qo into the professions and the "nental"" 
occupations. Our country needs then too, but v;e should not at- 
ter;pt to point a boy tov/ard an ivy league :ollerrG if he v/ould be 
iTiUch happier in vocational training. Ir the lone run he vrould 
contribute more to society and earn nore of its rewards as an 
e::pert nechanic than he would in sone "higher callinr" fo-"- v;ric** 
he never fully qualified. (5:19) . - - - 

There nust also be a renewed effort in our educational svstei?. to 
"^"^^.V"® A.-erican •.7ay of Life." A clearer perspective of T;he 
individuals responsibility for his ovm cconOiHic situation is nec- 
essary. The U.S. economy provides the v;orld«s highest standard of 
living. This is made possible by the v/o-kcrs in America, and ou*- 
free enterprise system yet in the schools of our countrv there r.rc 
far too many students v/ho do not know the difference betwepn Ca-:>- 
italism and Co.amxinism. ?-.-om the Zducation Department of the 
Cnamber of Commerce of the U.S comes the following excerpts: 

"The ".merican economy is the eighth wonder of the v:orid: the nin-^:* 
u-ondcr is the economic ignorance of the American people." 

"3tuc-v Group r-qes Teach; • of Economics bo improved in ■;21ericnt.%^^- 
anv ':i^r ochoolc." 

" "-t present tho evidence is clear; people in this countrv do not 
under str.nd the economic system under which v/e have nrcsnered. No- 
ao the teachers." 

"."Economic illiteracy nay v/ell be the qroatest sinrle threat the 
bnited States must face " (4:14 - Reading bibliography) 

'^'"''^ ct-c^ro in attitude toward vocational education rnc. 
L.-.c .".merican :.'ay of Life" must also come a change in att-ftude to- 
'./r.ra tr.e nation" s poor. A mythology has snread in tsasu decades 
unac sxum children v^er^i somehow of a lov/cr order of ca^ac-^tv -r'-— 
other children. A correlate of the myth v;as that the children o'-^ 
poverty v/ere not merely difficult to teach, but that thev we— 
virtually unteachabie. It was true that they came from va--;iies 
o:: iow educational attainment and that their homes laclccd ;jooVs 
anc otr.or incentives to learning. But this drearv recital v.'.-s 
aliio ui;cd as an e::cuse for poor schools, poor teachers, and 



(Continued) { 

inoffocrivo education. (10:41) Such a Lvtholocr>» :oecon»e3 self- 
fullfillinc- in schools of poverty. ?aith in children's ability 
to loam is a Tcator factor in their cventu.'^l success than is 
tlie condition of tho plaster on the v/alls, or even the aualitv o* 
the tc::tbooks. (10; 45) ^ .. - 

,?-cross the natio;i, The :"ational Alliance of 3usine,3s 21en v.'ith -c'.-e 
aid of ?Gderal funds have been training and Tiuttinq to v/ork t*-ese 
school dror>-outs dubbed "unteachable." ' In ibss Chrvsler Corp. 
cnbarhed upon a -oilot program V7ith a group of 125 "touch dudes" 
-any of v;ho.-n could net resid the "in and out" sicns on a door, non 
wirn too little in-cclligence to sign his name, to find his wav to 
the factory gate, and even to Icnov; that it v;as time' to ro to vo^-v 

m short, the true victim of the system ~ the man v/ithout hooe. 
•oure" renarlceci Boyd, an executive of tho Cl'tirvsler Corn "It ^oo\ 
a great deal of • hand-holding » but with the aid of classroom wo^k 
W2.tj-. coripu-cers and a c^ass ratio of 12 students to one teacher 
and a •commitment', it was discovered that the majoritv of these 
•dudes J could learn, were incolligent, and that they made worth- 
while employees." "lit is time," ho said, "that some of our es- 
ta:>lxshed competent people began to revise their thinkinr about 
tnosc things that they knov; to be true." 

T-he ramifications of business assuming the rcsponsibilitv for ed- 
uca-c:.on are of a serious nature. Can business assvune this resoon- 
sa.oili^y in a free enterprise system? 

Recently, Milton ?riedman, the Universitv of Chicago economist 
ana staunch defender of free enterprise, in an article wublishcf. 
xn f:C -rinuno ridiculed businessmen who "speak elocmsntlv a'^c^-t 
t-o social responsibility of business." He accuse<: "them of ne-eT- 
ocl-^omr "tre catch-v/ords of the contemporarv crop of social -"-o- * 
formers* and "preaching pure and unadulterated Socialism." It 
would appear th,-=t American education is obsolete in its aptJroach 
•CO mectmr- the needs Of modern technolorv nnd the need's o^" -e" 
people boti^. economically and psychologically. 

Jo have partially ps.ssGd through a revolution in cruantitv cducr- 
uion, I'TQ are now onrar?Gd in a revolution of errualitv in oducntion 
ouu now we need a revolution in quality education the cvalif-' ' 
u;-:at will meet the needs of modern technology.' v/here G5 ■3e-'cent o-- 
our v/orl:ers do not need a four year colleae education -- the ru-" 
a-.ity th.at -./xll ansu-cr the needs of 100 percent of our students 
noc 3ust t.'Q 15 percent v;ho v;ish to enter the "professions." 

'-.cn the educational system of a nation fails, the hea'-t o^ ^'^r. 
conmunity decays — and that is the concern of business-e-. o^'" 
cl.:.ro,oen, of politicians, and of parents — not just the concc-r 
o-_- professional educators alone. :>7e must cet rid of the notio»-" 
;:r.at education is different and seperate -from life, something that 
napnens only m school. Everything that haoDens fo us educates us 
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for cocci or for bad* To ansx^^er, ":^Tiat makes a good education?" 
\;c must ask, ">rhat nalces a good -life?" Certainly a job an 
adequate income - self esteem • and a sense of belongincr should 
be given equal status \yrith passing on the culture* 

:»'hen all is said and done, the main prbblem of our ^^chools and 
our society is a psychological problem: a failxire of attitude* 
'/Jays must be found to sacrifice neither equality nor quality in 
education* V7e have yet to find a system comparable to our ov/n 
and any problems v^e have can be solved within the framev:orIc of 
this system. The point of beginning is a nev; attitude — an 
attitude V7here ail Junericans accept the responsibility for the 
success of our schools; where oxir society accepts the^fact that 
all our people are our greatest national resource; where the 
goals of education are in keeping v/ith the needs of our modern 
technological society as v/ell as the individual; where v;e have 
faith in all people in bxir society; xg'here v/e renew our faith in 
our ' capitalistic economy and in our democratic for of Government 



CURREIIT TRENDS hlTD DH^/ELOPHENTS ON "LOC^L LBV3L 
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rECliNOLv>:nCAL H)1;CATIUN BHJINS aITII KINDliKGAirrhN 

"Public Schools can better nrepare young persons to realize 
their potential through use of technology in educational curriCulums 
beginning with kindergarten," states Elizabeth Hunt, a consultant 
in elementary education and career develooment from Marion, North 
Carolina speaking to Eastern Washington btate College students. 
Miss Hunt has introduced ••technology for children" a program she 
Dioneered in New Jersey schools* "Schools must help children groiv 
and prepare to enter the world of work, and this kind of career 
develooment provides that experience •" (21) 



COMMUNITY KiiSOUHCHS CLASSES 
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A very significant trend in making education more relevant 
to teachers was first initiated in 1952 by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and its member corapanies-namely the Community 
Resources iVorkshops. More than forty workshops are offered through- 
out the nation. In the Spokane area Dr. Jasper W. Johnson is currently 
conducting his ninth session through Whitworth College. 

These workshops are concentrated four-six week college classes 
offered during the summer with the purpose of bringing teachers closer 
to the resources of their communities through field trips and speakers 
from business and industry. 

Working individually or within committees, teachers produce 
projects in their fields of interest which can be incorporated 
into classroom use. (1:3) 

Funding for the workshop are raised locally from industry, 
business, labor groups and school boeirds. 

WHAT Ai<£ THE RESULTS Or TiiJiSH .WORKSHOPS? Teachers who have 
participated in community resources workshops indicate, after returning 
to their classrooms, that they have gained an increased feeling of 
pride and interest in their community and the ability to relate their 
students' goals to the community's needs. For example, they have 
acquired a greater awareness of business, "industry , and other aspects 
of the community's economic and social life. Many indicate renewed 
challenge in their work, and a better understanding of the basic 
pumoses of education. (20:114-115) 
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In addition, experience has shown that workshops provide a 
valuable forum for the exchange of information and ideas among 
educators and business and industry, while promoting and encouraging 
communication between schools and community leaders* They serve as 
a first step for representatives of education and industry in devel- 
oping cooperative programs by bridging the communication gap that has 
developed from too little understanding among teachers, students, and 
members of the business community* (20:115) 
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SPOICANE C014MUNITY COLLEGE 



On the cominunity college level, ovx local board has completed 
the acquisition of land at the Mission Avenue location to en- 
large the campus to 87 acres* Ground has already been broken 
for a physical education building while a science building 
and student center is in the offing for later this year. It 
is hoped that a nev/ district administration office and data 
processing center can also be started soon» 

Thoucrh this nev/ c onstruction will do much to enhance the 
iniaae of the college, it will do little to alleviate the ex- 
tremely ovGr-crov7ded conditions preve Ian t in the present phy- 
sical plant nor will it augment the goals of vocational ed- 
ucation to any great degree. 

Decisions of this nature point out rather dramatically why 
funds should not be specifically "ear marked" at the State 
level for local construction. 

The follovring plot plan supports the statement of "over-crowd- 
ina'\ Old hottses are being used for class rooms. Twelve rather 
disreputable portables flank the back of the main buildina, yet 
the school is literally bulging at the seams. Students in many 
areas face long waiting periods. Shop areas have been divided" 
by partial V7alls^ resulting in crowded noisy quarters. 
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PiULOSoPJiY AND MEANING oF VvXJATiONAL HDUCAriON oN STATE LhVUL 

A new State Advisory Committee on Vocational Education met 
for the first time in Olymnia last November 6. The committee members 
and consultants were appointed by State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Louis Bruno to give attention to specific problem areas 
and to advise the state office on the future course of vocational 
education in the public school system, 

Bruno explained to the committee that educators "probably 
know less about vocational education than any other subject /• 
and admitted that "we just haven't done enough*" 

He suggested that the committee might develop guidelines and 
materials with specific emphasis on attitudinal changes among 
teachers and students to increase respect and awareness for vocational 
programs and occupational opoortunities that exist, 

Brlino then quoted from the first report of the National Advisory 
Council which reads in part that "at the heart of our problem is a 
national attitude that says that vocational education is for some- 
body else's children. This attitude is shared by businessmen, 
labor leaders, administrators, teachers, parents and students alike, 
promoting the idea that the only good education is an education 
capped by four years of college. This idea, ,, is snobbish, undemo- 
cratic, and a revelation of why schools fail so many students," 
The report concludes, said Bruno, by recommending that the federal 
government allocate more funds "to cure our country of our,,, intellec- 
tual snobbery," 



IS 

Bruno asked State Director for Vocational ifducation Ernest 
Kramer to explain the philosophy and meaning of vocational education* 
Kramer » n^^ned to serve as consultant to the committee, described 
the whole purpose of education as preparing: the individual for 
^Wking a living and making a life** and said that vocational education 
addresses itself to **the part about making a living,** 

He explained that our society is built on what he called a 
'*work ethic** that provides a basic element in this country's culture. 
Vocational education is centered on this idea and is carried on in ^ 
close liaison with business and industry* 

Kramer reminded the committee that only ^15 percent of today's 
jobs require a college degree, *'Education/* he said, **has done well 
for that 15 percent but,** he asked, **what about the other 85 percent?** 
He said the educational program must be for 100 percent of society, 
**The present emphasis pushes too many toward college,** he said. 

He concluded by suggesting that **the ability to use academic 
competence is in itself a saleable skill,** and said that all educaition 
might concentrate more on how young people gain their first entry 
into the world of work. He said it is a *'problem of relevancy** 
and said it's possible to **use the force of vocational education 
to make all education more relevant,*' (25:9) 



CURRENT TRBKDS AlTD DEVELOPMENTS OK FEDERAL L3V3L 



?XC2 Sl-MVrr: VOGATIOX.il CDUCAnon /JCuDMEKTS OP 1S68 

The Vocational ^ucuwion Aucnd:&ent8 of 1968 authorize progxom which 
vill deal vith the dilezjsa;^ facix;^ the United States today and its chaaging 
world of vork. Old jobs have disappeared or have been altered; nev ones 
ore c:::or^in5. Relocations of industry and shifts in market demands have further 
co:iplicatcd the labor market. In cddition^ Jobs for which physical strength 
and untrained s;inds wore sufficient have declined » while Jobs requiring per- 
fected ;;l;ills and advanced education have increased. 

vTho 1917 Soith-Hughes Vocational Ediicaticn Act was enacted to meet the 
deiiumds of an economy Just reaching industrial maturity. Dominant allotments 
went to vocational agriculture and home economics; provisions were also 
included for training in trades and industry. 

< 

The 19^6 George<»3arden Act was introduced to meet changes in labor force 
desiands over the nearly 30»year period. 

The Acerican economy continued to change over the next few years and 
aa:;povcr needs shifted considerably. A changing industrial and occupational 

a.*d a uiore sophisticated technology led to a shift from a primarily 
blixe- collar and agricxiltural labor force toward the white-collar employment. 

In response to thi$ shift in manpower needs » the Congress reviewed the 
c:?eration of existing laws and enacted the Vocational Education Act of I963. 
'Jhe new funds vcre for State and local vocational education programs designed 
to fit individuals for gainful eicployaent> including business and office 
occupations not covered by the previous laws. 

In the next few years » eosploysient opportunities in the professiozxal^ 
sc:iii-*professional) and technical fields increased. Demands in the piablic 
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service iTield aloae exceeded labor cupply by 5 to 1. The technological 
■jrcsitliroushs that tiuva been vitaeaacd in the paf t five years have led to 
creator ind sroatcr demands for trainjftd personnel in tcientific research, 
dovcioixent, production said services'. in all fields of applied science. At 
preaeat, it is estimtcd that there should be £ technicians to ever'y engineer 
or professional physical scientist; there should be 6-10 technicians for 
every aedical doctor or professional researcher in the health fields, and 
^-5 for each professional biological scientist. 

The job of our schools is particularly critical in view of these new 
and eraergins occupations and the resxatant denands to be faced by the labor 
force. Broader training must be offered to high school students in vocational 
educatior.; students aust be encouraged to stay in school and to undertake 
-echnicai training or other occupational work at the postsecondary level. 
Adulcs oust be retrained to assuae the duties of three to four new careers 
in their lifetioes. 

iducational programs need to be made relevant. Emphasis should be on 
hew students perform, not just their mastery of subject matter. Program 
Qevelopae.it o»u5t become more closely attuned to individual interests, 
aptitudes, needs, and subsequent occupation and educational requirements. 

The Vccationai Education Amendments of I968 provide a way to bring 
abouv .'.ecessary changes to adapt vocational education to new manpower needs. 
This program in operation wovdd affect over 25 million people a year. The 
Act is also designed to help the hard-to-reach and hard-to-teach. It places 
resources and programs flexibility at the discretion of State and local 
6c:-.ooi agencies and is designed to focus on the major deficiencies of the 



/ 
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TIIE VOCATIOiiAL EDUCATION AMENDKEKTS OP 1968 

7I7LS Z • AiiENDMSMTS TO THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OP 1963 
A— GENERAL PROVISIONS AMD AUTHORIZATIONS 
B— STATE GRANT PROGRAMS 
C— RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
D— EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 
E— RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
F—CONSUMER AND HOMEMAXING EDUCATION 
G— COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
H—UORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 
I— CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

TITLE II - TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

TITLE III • MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 



TOTAL AUTHORIZATIONS—ALL TITLES 
(Includes boch regular and special progr;»s) 



Fiscal Year 1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 

TOTAL (1969-72) 



$ 542,100,000 
857,650,000 
870,150,000 
910.150.000 

$3af'0,050,000 



Plus such sums "as aay be necessary" for certain 
edmlnistraeive costs and dissealnation activities, 
(Authorization for regular vocational education 
?rosri:3s is made permanent at the level of 
$S6S, 000,000 for Fiscal Year 1973 and each year 
thereafter.) 
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• Current Funding of United States Office of Hducation and their 
Allocations to Vocational Hducation Programs. 

The USGE appropriations bill for the fiscal year that starts 
July 1, 1971, harl $89,130,000 over the budget request for vocational 
education. This is $63,846,000 more than the 1971 appropriations. 
The total amount is over $558,000 000 for fiscal year 1972. The 
bill contained S377 million for grants to states for basic support 
to vocational education, the amount the President proposed. But 
the Flood Subcommittee added S20 million for Programs for students 
of sr>ecial needs, S6 million for work-study programs, S19.5 million 
for cooperative education and 52.4 million for state advisory councils- 
nrne of which was requested by the A*hite House. The Subcommittee 
also added to the bill $16 million for grants to states fcr innovative 
■>rojects and $4 million for curriculum development, neither proposed 
by the President. 

••States have been increasing expenditures for vocational 
education by about $250 million each year and are maintaining an 
overall matching ratio of about $5 of state and local expenditures 
to each $1 of federal money/' so stated Rep. Garner H. Shriver 
(R-Kan.). ••In adding these funds for vocational and adult urograms, *• 
Ivep. Shriver continued, ••we are recognizing the fact that the present 
school curriculum does not meet the needs of the large Proportion 
of our population who do not go on to higher education. 

••Ive must find ways to combine work experience with classroom 
training at the secondary school level, •• he said. ••In this way we 



can helr> our high schools take :i more active role in preparing 
students for actual emnloyment and helping them get jobs." 

Even though the appropriations were over those proposed by 
the Hihite House there were those who felt that this was not adequate. 
The Hathaway Amendment would have added S728.6 million to the bill, 
of which $30 million would have gone to vocational education* Kep. 
Hathaway had friends who spoke in his behalf* "1 am calling for 
this increase because the federal government is still not adequately 
supporting vocational education," said Kep. Roman L. Pucinski (Dvill.). 
••Vhe federal government spends S4 on remedial manpower prograias for 
every 31 we spend for -preventive vocational education.. And furthermore, 
the federal government SDcnds $14 in our universities for every 
it spends in vocational schools, even though only 20 percent of our 
youngsters will ever receive a college degree." 

Ken. Pucinski, a member of the House ikiucation and Labor 
Committee, was backed up by the Committee's chairman. Rep. Carl 
D. Perkins, (D-Ky.). "Now under the Vocational Ikiucation Act 
the state plans filed with the office of liducation show a need of 
S77*^.6 million for vocational -education programs of fiscal y^ar 1972,'* 
Ken. Perkins disclosed. ''Even with that increase we will fail short 
of that amount by S150 million.*' 

The Kathaway Amendment was defeated by a 191 to 187 vote, 
but it shows a need in vocational education that was not\net. (18:36-46; 
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1\)0 MANY THACHbUS 

In the United States we have trained too many teachers. 
Shocking statistics show that in September, 1971, there will 
be 19,000 more elementary and secondary school teachers than 
there are positions. There is a prediction of 600,000 unemployed 
teachers by 1975. This is considered due to declined birthrate, 
difficulty in getting local funding for education, and many unem- 
nloyed professionals (engineers, architects, writers) returning 
to teaching due to loss of jobs because of our economic recession. (22) 
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THE PLACH OP VUCAriON/\L H)ICAT10N AT FHDiiKilL LtVdL 

Since the advent of the Smith-ilughes Act of 1917 there has 
been an increasing awareness by educators-both nublic school and 
vocatitmal-that more needs to be done in this area. The George ♦ 
Barden Act and subsequent Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the amendments of 1968 have nrovided additional funds to many 
'r>rop:rams; but, as Sidney i'. Marland,Jr», U.S. Commissioner v^f 
i jcation,. indicates in the May 1971 issue of School Shop the . 
federal government and i>articularly the Office of Education are 
in whole-hearted agreement that vocational education is in serious 
need of reform and it is his intention that it will be one of the 
very few major emnhases of the U.S. Office. lie states, "A priority 
area m which we intend to place the maximum weight of our concentrated 
resources to effect a thorough and permanent improvement. (13:27) 

He also suggests that we look at career education from the 
Doint of view of you and me and anyone who has committed his lifes' 
work to the pronosition that education's nrime task is to seek and 
free the individual's nrecious potential. After 30 years in school 
life he asks the question, Ahat are we educating uur children for? 
Educators have too often answered: we simply are not sure. Uncertainty 
as to how the student's need can be met on the one hand and to satisfy 
the country's infinite social and economic aopetites on the other. 
Most secondary school administrators have been preoccupied with 
college-entrance expectations. Vocational technical education 
has been a second level concern. The vocational education teachers 
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and aciTninistrators have been either scorned or condemned and we 
have been silent, Mr, Marl and wonders how we can blame vocational 
educators for the hundreds of thousands of pitifully incapable 
students who leave our high schools each year when the truth is 
that the vast majority of these youngsters have never seen the 
inside of a vocational classroom. They are the unfortunate inmates 
of a curriculum that is neither fish nor fowl, neither truly vocational 
ni)r truly academic, We call it general education. He suggests we 
get rid of it. 

Whatever interest we re"»resent-federa3 , state, or local- 
whether we teach or administer, we must deny ourselves the sweet 
solace of knowing the other fellow is in the wrong, We all share 
the guilt for the generalized failure of our '^ublic system of education 
to eouio our '"teonle to get amd hold decent jobs, 

Mr, Marland suggests a name change from "vocational education*' 
to **career education'* as every student belongs in that category at 
some point, whether engaged in preparing to be a surgeon, a brick 
layer, a mother, or a secretary, ' 

It is absurd to think that knowledge for its own sake is 
superior to useful knowledge, Mr, Marland nroDoses that a universal 
goal of American education, starting now, be this: that every young 
person comnloting our school program at grade 12 be ready to enter 
higher education or to enter useful and rewarding employment. There 
IS a grave need to reshape our system of education to meet career 
demands of our com:>lex technological society. 

The question arises as to whether we should stay with our 
traditional system or change to some type of reform. Continued 
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indecision and oreservation of the status quo can only result 
in additional millions of students leaving our high schools being 
unable or unwilling to go on to college and carrying away little 
more than a distaste for education in any form. 

Of those students currently in high school, only 30>i will go 
on to academic college-level work. One third of those will drop 
out before earning a baccalaureate degree. That means that 80i 
of the present high-school students should be getting occupational 
training of some sort. Consequently, half of our high school students, 
a total of anoroximately 1,500,000 a year are being offered what 
amounts to irrelevant general education nam For millions of our 
school children such knowledge as is required for college-bound 
students is neither useful nor joyful, small wonder so many drop 
out, not because they have failed, but because we have failed them. 

A Properly effective career education reauires a new educational 
unity. It reouires breaking down barriers that divide our educational 
system into parochial enclaves. ,Ve must blend our curriculums and 
our students into a single strong secondary system. Life and how 
to live is the Primary vocation of ail of us, and the ultimate test 
of our educational Process, on any level, is how close it comes to 
preparing our people to be alive and active with their hearts, and 
their minds, and for many, their hands as well. (13:27-43) 

The ultimate iroal of the is that general education at the 

high school level is completely done away with in favor of contemporary 
career development in a comprehensive secondary-education environment. 

To meet this goal, which involves approximately 30 million 
i^tudents and billions of dollars in public funds, the USoii is recom- 
mending a totally new system that entails four major actions. 
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First, they are planning major improvements in the vocational 
education 'urogram of the Office of liducation. This program involves 
the ex'ienditure at nearly $500,000,000 annually to provide for the 
needs of students that are relevant to their needs... 

Second, in all agencies of education and government, we must 
provide for more flexible options for high school graduates to continue 
on to higher education or to enter the world of work... 

Third, an effort will be made to bring people from business, 
industry, and organized labor into closer collaboration with the schools... 
Youngsters should be given the opportunity to explore as many occupations 
as they wish before choosing the one pursued in depth... 

Fourth, we must build new leadership and a new commitment to the 
concept of a career-education system at all levels-but general educators, 
long dedicated to old ways, must become new champions of the career 
programs. 

The USOH'S role in developing the above is stated thusly: 

1. Seek and train a cadre of leaders for the 
vocational-technical career education field. 

2. To help states attract and train teachers and 
administrators in vocational-technical education. 

3. Presently providing funds to state plans. 

The actions in vocational education and teacher education 
outlined here are but the first in a series of reforms intended 
to be initiated and carried out within the Office of Education. 



SIGNIPIC/iNT TRENDS IN THE BUSINESS TIORLD ITIIICK 
BEAR DIRECTLY ON EDUCATION 
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SIGNIPICAITT TR3NDS IN TliE BUSIN2SS WORLD TTHICII 
BEAR DIRECTLY Oil EDUCATION 



The Anerican people today are faced with a grave problem: 
Great poverty and great wealth existing side by side' and large 
mirabcrs of people wi'-.hout jobs at the same time that employers 
are looking for v/orTcers. Manpower programs — wavs of brina- 
ing together the job seeker and the jobs — are therefore a 
first concern of the nation. 

To be successfxil these programs must: 

1. Reach the person who needs work. 

2. Prepare, through counseling, education and training, those 
people '.^ho are not yet ready for worthwhile jobs. 

3. Place v;orkers in steady jobs which offer decent wages and 

a chance for advancement. ' " ' 

In order to accomplish these objectives we must first familiarize 
ouriselves with the types of employment offered in our community. 

Spokane area's economy was ' originally built upon a combination 
of mineral wealth, forest products, agriculture, and the advant- 
aaes of a huge water power potential and a topography that de- 
termined the routes of all transcontinental railroads servina 
the Pacific l^orthwest. 

With the depletion of the forests, Spokane's lumber industry 
has receded to secondary importance. Since World T7ar II, pri- 
mary metals has become the predominant manufacturina industry. 
Agriculture, employment wise, is of minor importance but it is 
still the largest income producing industry in the community 
and has a vital impact upon the Spokane economy. 

A sizable portion of the management of the north Idaho mines 
is in Spokane and this area serves as their supply center. 

Average employment in the Spokane area reached a record heiaht 
of 103,700 in 1969 ~ an increase of 14,000 jobs during a five 
year period, with gains concentrated in trade, finance, insurance 
real estate, service, and government. Contract construction is ' 
above average despite a decline in dollar volume of buildino oer- 
mits. ... * 

In terms of percentage distribution of the labor force indus- 
try employment has changed considerably; the economic forces are 
not unlike those regionally and nationally. 
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Annual average employment in acrriculture has remained stable 
for the past three years at appro::imately 2500. Because the 
labor force has increased since 1963, that figure represents 
a continued decline to 2.2 percent of the total. 

Mon-agricultural wage and salary employment has gained by 
15,700 from 1963 to 1969 — Manufacturina increased 1300 and 
non-manufacturing 14,400. 

Pood processing and kindred products has deminished moderately 
in employment. 

Lumber and wood products employment has remained stable at 
about 1000 for the past three years. 

Primary metals employment has had the most severe down turn 
employing only 4400 in 1969. 

Fabricated metal products and machinery has increasd +-o 1400 
in 1969. This reflects tlje increased demand for specialized 
machinery, heating and air conditioning equipment, highway 
culverts and related products. . 

Other small manufacturing industries have sho^m substantial 
grov/th during recent years with a 1969 employment of 4500. 

The proportion of the labor force employed in non-nanufacturinc 
has increased 4.9 percent in the last six vears to 75 600. 

^" contract construction xemains stable 

at 4900 during 1969. 

Transportation, communications, and- utilities have remained 
relatively stable however with the merger of the rail lines 
employment is expected to decline through attrition over tiie 
nej«t few years. 

:fholesale and Retail Trade has maintained its relative position 
with an increase of 3200 since 1963 to a total of 23,100. 

The Service industries have increased to 17,700 with medical 
and health services showing a 41.7 percent increase, 

Tlie expansion of Government employment has been second onlv to 
f^:Y^;f industries. Sducational institutions have accounted for 

^^^r*""* ?^ 3700. Government hos- 

pitals has added nearly 500 while local and State governments 
nave also ejcpanded. «-i«i.n-nw5 

Table I of the U.S. Bureau of Labor and Statistics and l-^ar- 
power .-administration indicates the -employment tarof ile of ou- 
community together with the increase or decline in each area. 
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ZABLB 1 

LABOR FORCE AMD BMPLOnOirr ZN SPOKANE OOUNR 1/ 

Chang e 

Harch Fab. March Feb. *7l- Mar. nO- 

W7l 2/ 1971 1970 H>r. '71 Mar. '71 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 113,900 113,200 110,000 + 700 + 3.900 

WORKERS IN LABOR-MAMAGBMBMT OZSniTBS.. 0 0 0 0 0 

W»700 10,500 6,800 + 200 + 3.900 

Parent of Ubor fore 9.4 9.3 6.2 xxx xxx 

Saaaonally adjuatad rata 8.4 7.5 5.5 xxx jooc 

«W O'^'^^HBHI........ 103,200 102,700 103,200 + 500 0 

if'^^J'»f*?««: • 2^200 2iOW) 2,300 + 200 - 100 

Nonagrlcultur^l * 101,000 100,700 100^900 + 300 + 100 

EaplOyar, own account, 

unpaid, and doMatlc 12,000 12,000 11,800 0 + 200 



VAGE AND SALARY WORKERS, 

NONAGRICOLTURAL... 89,000 88,700 89,100 + 300 - 100 

TOIAL MANUFACTURINR 12,100 11,800 12,600 + 300 - 5d0 

Food and klndrad producta 2,000 2,000 2,000 0 0 

Luabar and wood producta 800 800 900 0 - 100 

: ^'^^ ^'^^ 3»«00 + 100 - 200 
Fabricated vatala and 

nachinary (axe. alactrical). 1,400 1,300 1,300 + 100 + 100 

All other panufacturing 4,200 4,100 4,500 + 100 - 300 

CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 4,900 4,700 4,200 + 200 + 700 

TRANSPORTATION, COItOHICATIOHS, . w f /uu 

AND UTILITIES 7,300 7,300 7,300 0 0 

WHOLESALE AND RETAtt TRADE 21,800 22,100 22,800 - 300 - 1 000 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE... 5,400 5,400 5.200 0 + 200 

SSSSJ^ "'-JS "-500 181200 0 + 300 

MISCELUNEOOS 300 300 300 0 0 

SjIJJriti^r^'JI'J*; "^^^ '^• ^* Statiatica and the Manpower 

Acmxni8tMtlon« Excludes proDrletora. aalf.MiiMArf a-v n»"pwwer 

2/ Preliminary* 
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VOCATIOli?^:, 3DUCATI0NAL OPPORTUNITI33S IK OUR COW-JUNITY 

I* lillenentary 
II. Secondary 

« 

III* Tidult 

J;# Spokane Coitmnmity College 
n# Private Schools 
C# Apprenticeship Progrsuas 
2># Private Business 



SLBIISNTARY SCHOOLS 



VUCATlaNAIXY OUIfeNfia) l^KOGiUMS IN SPv»kANB isLEMENXAKY SCJOoLS 

The staff and parents of Mhitnan School, in cooperation with 
the business coMunity, will develop pilot projects within the 
individual classroons to meet the need of disadvantaged children 
in developing positive attitudes toward work and in expanding knowledge 
of vocational opportunities* The progran will center on **learning 
by doing** and will emphasize successful experiences for all disadvan^ 
taged children particularly those who may net be successful in the 
academic urogram* 

This course will involve students^ from grades 1*6 and Special 
Education. There will be approximately 790 children and 34 staff 
members involved in the program as well as a parent- teacher advisory 
committee, a business advisory committee and volunteer ?iarent aides* 

Whitman School teachers and parents hav<r commented about the 
need for pre-*vocational programs early in the educational experiences 
of children in order to build wholesome attitudes toward the world 
of work and to give keener insights into job ^Possibilities..* 
In an academically oriented class, units on vocational education 
are frequently not included and children have a haasy concept of 
what jobs are all about* School work has been too theoretical... 
and they have been very traditional in adhering to acquisition of 
specific skills instead of broader conceptual outlooks. 

It is incumbent upon those with responsibilities in education 
to develop and nromote programs of vocational education which will 
enable students to make satisfactory choices for their active 
participation in the world of work* 



It is our feeling that while the .r>ro ject ;Vorld of '.^ork at the 
Whitman School for the clisad .intagod is extremely valuable, it 
should not ston with those schools who oualify as disadvantaged, 
but should be all inclusive, extending to all schools where students 
Tnight choose to work in these capacities, Tliis program is being 
placed in only Title I schools; therefore, other students wishing 
to learn vocational skills are deprived of the opportunity. (15) 



It is the intent of this project to involve pupils and their 
parents in a nr**-vocational, success-oricntccl, activity-centcrcii 
ni-ogram designed to not only give vocational awareness, but also 
actual involvement in learning activities. Beyond involven?cnt , 
it is the intent to demonstrate worthwhile use of free time, to 
model connetcnt adult behavior for elementary school children, 
and to help children learn the pride tliat goes with accomi^isJwient* 
Pui>ils, and where possible, their parents will be involw^: in mily^bi- 
projects H-hich they determine are needed by their families in the 
home set ting • 

rhe objectives of the course briefly stated are: 

1. The pupil will complete a selected oroject^ 

2. The Dupil will use tools in a safe manner. 

3. The nupil will show nride in workmanship by displaying 
his aroject. f 

4* Parent, guardians or other adults will be in attendance 
at the unit 20% of the time the oupils attend* 

5. The pupil will be able to group jobs into broad occupational 
areas, f 

6. The oupil will show a 205 change in attitude toward school. 

7. The pupil will show a 20^0 change in perception toward the 
world of work.*, 

8* Parents to evaluate the nrogram and show 75 j endorsement. 
9. The classroom teacher will be in attendance at the Mobile 

Unit 50% of the time* 
Through the use of Mobile Laboratories, fifth and sixth grade 

nupils will be given the opportunity to work with tools and materials 

which have occupational implications. 

Three mobile units are to be cquiped as follows: Mobile Unit No. 

Woodworking and Plastics; Mobile Unit No. 2-Art Metal; and Mobile Unit 

Ceramics. These units are to be scheduled throughout the school year 

at public and private elementary schools in the disadvantaged areas 

of the city. 



Maninulativc or *' doingc*' experiences would be emphasised , ^killr, 
in vcorkin.c with tools and processes would be developed to provide 
a broad experimental base of vocations. Pride in personal achievo 
ments should not only affect vocational attitudes but also the .^cudtr.ts* 
concent of self-image as. he identifies himself with a successfuJ 
project. Other vocations will be "samnled" through viewing of short 
occupational films which have been produced by the District through 
a Title II Special Purpose Grant. (17) 

The students involved in this program will consist of I5^b 
Spokane fifth and sixth graders from Title 1 schools. An approximate 
total of 1267 would be from 12 public schools and 321 from four 
narochial schools. These figures are subject to re-evaluation as 
Title 1 schools nualify for assistance. 

Each of the nine behaviorial objectives have a strict evaluative 
DroceMure that will be administered at the end of each Unifs stay 
at a school. Over a period of two years each mobile unit v.ill have 
been scheduled to all of the schools in the program. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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VUCAflUNAL .HDUCAflON IN VHE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Vocational education at the junior high school level in the 
Spokane Public Schools is not offered in a course as such* Many 
times it is taught by social studies teachers as a unit of instruction. 
At times student interest dictates the length of the unit* Field 
trips ^nd films, as well as library materials make these studies 
more meaningful* When resource people in the field of study are 
utilized a more realistic picture can be presented* other classes 
such as home economics and industrial arts constantly refer to 
the vocational aspects as these areas are highly oriented along 
these lirjes. Again the teacher has much freedom in teaching 
occupational orientation or vocational "career" education* 

When one thinks of industrial arts as being that part of the 
student's general education program that studies materials, tools 
and Processes of industry and how this relates to man in our highly 
industrial and technological society it is possible to see the 
vocational aspects of this area of teaching. 

Guidelines for Junior High School Education in the State of 
Washington of 1967 defines Industrial Arts as a program in which 
boys and girls are helped through manipulative work to locate 
and develop attitudes, abilities^ and interests. Students should 
be guided through a variety of experiences. Included in a recinn- 
nendecl program are industrial crafts, technical drawing, free hand 
sketching, graphic arts, eletricity-electronici. , metal working, 
woodworking, plastics and power mechanics. In .Spokane Junior High 
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Schools the main areas are: metal working, woodworking, drawing 
and electricity. There is a Spokane Public School course of study 
and a tvashington State Guide that tend to regulate industrial arts 
in Snokane, but the teacher still has freedom as to how these areas 
of instruction will be taught* 

••This important phase of general education nrovides opportunities 
for students to understand the interrelationships and functions of 
the manufacturing, construction, power and transportation segments 
of our industries. It also acquaints them with" the changing nature 
of industrial occupations and orovides a basis for intelligent self- 
guidance../* (2:11) 

As was mentioned earlier, Spokane Industrial Arts courses are 
now involved in vocational education at the high school eleventh 
and twelfth grades and in the first through sixth grades at the 
elementary level. It is only natural to assume that vocational 
education will become a continuous and progressive area of instruction 
so the junior high schools should see definite programs in the near 
future. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN TiiB HlUii SCHOOL 

Vocational education courses in the Spokane Public schools 
came about as a result of studies made by an advisory committee 
over a neriod of several years* The committee served in each of 
the service areas of vocational education and was made up of 
130 individuals exclusive of teachers or administrators. 

In most cases students completing these programs become payroll 
emnloyable. These classes taught in the schools are designed to 
prepare students for successful entry into and to make progress 
in their chosen occupation. The purpose briefly stated is: 

1, To Provide entry level skills, 

2, To provide a basis for further study, 

3, To provide an orientation to work and serve 
as a guidance function for the student. 

One of the major concerns of present day education is the 
provision of relevant education for all students. One of the 
important facets of relevant education is vocational education, 
education for the world of work. The Spokane Public schools are 
making definite progress toward the goal of providing vocational 
education for all students who can benefit from this kind of 
education. At the present time, vocational education courses 
are available in all six high schools in Spokane, though not 
every vocational course is available in every high school. 

One or more courses is available in each of the service areas 
of vocational education. The inclusion of vocational education 
courses in the high schools tends to make them truly comprehensive 
high schools. Thus, each high school is able to offer a broad 
program of study to each student living within the attendance 
area of that school. 
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172 SIGN UP FOR VOCATIONAL FALL CLASSES 



Another program that involves high school students is one that 
is to be initiated this fall (1971) at Spokane Commvinity College. 
Four districts will take part in a cooperative district program 
which will receive state reimbursement. They are Central Valley, 
West Valley, East Valley and Mead. As planned, the program will 
involve high school students attending vocational classes taught by 
instructors at Spokane Community College. The students will spend 
three hours per day at the special classes which are designed to give 
them a start toward employment upon graduation. 

The credits received while in this program will be accepted by 
Spokane Community College if the student decides to pursue his 
education further along these lines. In one program the student will 
have completed the course to the extent that he will receive a certificate 
along with his high school diploma. These courses are made up of the 
following areas: auto mechanics, and nurses aids. These classes will 
be limited to 20-22 students. 

Charles Stocker, the program coordinator, stated that classes 
designed for young ladies filled rapidly which gives some direction 
as to what is needed for high school girls. (24) 



ADULT VOCATIONAL SDUCATION 



!• Spokane Community Collerrc 

II # Private Schools 

III. Apprenticeship Prorrans 

VI. Private Business 



SPOKAIv'S COMI'HJKITY C0LLBG3 
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;:b2D for adult vochtiokal isducation 



Due to the hiah cost of doing business today, brought on by 
our mininiun wage lav;s, social security, unenoloymcnt insur- 
ance, business and occupation taxes snd record keeping for 
various '-'overnment agencies (estimated as approximatclv 20 
percent of a company's accounting e:q?ense) {2:lnterview) 
there ;!re very few opportunities for "on-the-job training" 
unless it is subsidized by government funds. Supervision 
by an c::periencsd employee is still another e:q>ense. 

In order for business to remain on the orofit side of the 
ledger, entree level employment qualifications have been in- 
creased to those of an experienced worker lacking only the 
knowledge of an individual company's procedures which noints 
to the need for adult vocational education, . 

:iho is better qualified to teach these marketable skills than 
one who already Vias mastered them, proven by a successful 
career in industry, and who has the abilitv to teach these 
techniques to others? Stringent requirements are olaced uoon 
prospective vocational teachers reoardina the number of years 
of successful employment and the portion' of this exneriencc 
cained in a svipcrvisory capacity. Proven teach incr methods 
must he studied by the vocational instructor before and durinc 
his entire toachinn career in addition to maintainina his r>ro- 
ficiency in the discipline for vrhich he is responsible bv eith- 
er returning to industry or attendincr industry soonsored" train- 
incT nrograms, 

:."it!-. this brief e;:planation of the "v;hv" and "who" of vocation- 
al education, we present the followincr' alphabetical listinf? ov 
ava liable courses of study in our community, 

:::-:tGnsivp evening programs are conducted at Communitv College 
level but these have not been included in this resume as thev 
5.0 primarily for UTigradina of persons already employed and 
are offered on a demand basis. 



"vCrider is referred to Spokane Community collorre — Spokane ?a"»ls 
Community Collerre Cataloa, 1971-73, 
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HISTORY 

./nshiri^Tton State Comunity CollGce District 17 is conposod of 
t.v;o copnr^^tc colleces, cnch v;ith its aim president, ndninis- 
trntion nnd instructional staff. The District ?».dninistrAtion 
offices hrjndlG the functions of business affairs, purchasina, 
administrative services, data processinrr, personnel, physical 
plant rnanacrenent, research and long-rancre planning, G:-:tonsion 
services and public information,, 

Spoliane Coirjaunit^^ ^ollcqe, Sast 3403 Mission Avenue, vras forn- 
cd in 19G3 with the addition of a college transfer program to 
the curriculvim of the 47 year-old Spolcane Technical and Vocat- 
ional School. ?. second lis-acre canpus opened in th^ fall of 
1967 at the }^istoric Port I/right site above the Spolcane River. 
On July 1, 1970, a 15-point reorganization plan went into effect 
creating the District's multi-colored concept. The Mission Ave. 
Campus retained the original name while the Fort T7right campus 
at ".Jest 3410 Fort George TTright Drive, was named Spokane Falls 
Community College. 

District 17, created as one of 22 Washington State Commvmity 
College Districts by the 1967 Legislature, encompasses the 
counties of Ferry, Pend Oreille, Spolcane, Stevens, ?7hitnan 
and a portion of Lincoln. 

In addition to the tv70 college facilities and their District 
office, there are nearly 40 e::tension centers located through- 
out the si:- counties of northeastern iiashington. 

0BJ3CTIV2S AND PlilLOSCPI-IY 

Community Collo^re District 17 is aware of its responsibility 
to koer) pnco with. t;ie constantly changing needs of the community 
and, in heepinr: vith the role, believes the following should be 
rrovidcd in its two institutions: 

1. The first tv70 years of university-parallel courses for 
students who plan to transfer to a four-year collece or universit 

2. Technical and vocational courses for students who wish to con 
plete their formal schooling in one, two or three years. 

3. Elective courses to satisfy individual, personal and cultural 
interests. 

4. Community service designed to give supplemental training to 
improve occupational skills: retraining to meet nev: job opportT:in- 
ities; ani other educational services, includincr adult education, 
as dictated by community needs. 

Faculty advising to assist students in attaininrr their voc- 
ational and educational objectives. 

G. Guidance and testincr services. 



SPOKANS CO^iKUMITY C0LLSG3 
l^IVISIOi: OP APPLIED ARTS 



Advortisinr? Art 

^rrri-Dusinoss 

Aircraft Kechanics 

Air Trrinsportation Tecluiolocry . 

Auto !ioch?\nics 

Auto Parts Kerchstndisincr 

Business ?ind Office Occupations 

Body and Pender 

Cardio-Puln\onp,ry Technology 

Carpentry, Cabinotry and 
Detail Millt7orlc 

Civil Bngineering Technology 

Connercial Baking 

Cosmeto3ogy 

Culinary Arts 

Data Processina 

Day Care 

Dental Assisting 

Diesel Mea\n/ Equipment 

Drafting and Design 
(Architectural) 

Draftinr (Industrial) 

*:31ectronics 

Pcirin Ilrchinery and Repair 

Industrial ::iectricity 

Industrial Instrumentation 

Industrial Mechanics 

Inhalation Therapy 

Keypunch 

Law Enforcement 

LP:: ::ursinr 

Machine Shop 

Kedical Records 



Medical Secretary 

Kid-Kanagcmen-': 

Ilurse Aide 

Photoaraphy 

Pilot Training 

Printing 

Sheet Metal 

Technical I'Jriting 

VZatch and Jevrclry Repair 

Welding 
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SPOI^ANS CO>iMUlN-ITy COLLSGH 
SIVISIOI'T OP LIBERAL ARTS 

Acrriculturc 

AccoimtincT 

General Business 

Kid-Managanen t 

?;rrri-3usiness 

Motel-Motel Manacremcnt 

Secretarial Science 

Hcononics 

Education 

Snqineerinq 

Snqlish 

Literature 

Joxirnalisn 

Porcirrn Languages 

iJathentatics 

Vocal Music 

Instrumental Music 

Physical education 

health 

^r\:rsing 

Recreation 

Biolocrical Sciences 

Chenistry 

Physics 

Anthropolocr^^ 

History 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 

Drana 

Radi o-Te le vi sion 
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sp6k?.ks PALiiS doi'MtTiTiW :c6iiE3 

Division OF JifltiiSD MtS- 



Art ... 
A^ricuit^^ fechnplo^ Natural 

. Afrricuitu^^ Economics^ " \ 

; / SolHLs ^ 
^BTlsinep an^^^^ _ 

^yg : " . . ; - V 

Mxd^Kana^^ , 
:^ R^ai Kstate: \ 
: : Secretgriai .Scien^ - _ 
" - Sefvice Represent a 
fluman^ Services 

tskpplementar^^ Jipplied; Art^: (Zqnrses ^ - 



ERIC 
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PPvIVATS SCTiOOLS 



ERIC 
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VQCATIUP'AL- Ottim'^^O IN SrOK^l^E 



•ii3.cctric.a. Auto HcchanicvS, Drcrftirigt Bookkeepiug, Kefriger-^ 
ntinn/.>,ir Gcudi'tioning, >ecre Gburses 
Mortlx 4 Le<3 

ivo.rtzh 6H2r Division . 

v/f^-^lT 61:0 Sy-rr5^nt> \ 
South I*"^22 i'ftehorn 

llE ^^7567 . ^ 

G>:idy i'cbool. of, Bi>aut:y - ."^^ 
^ ^•^Tt h 10 iTrdvcvi'sitv iioeA 

Oeui--l & Me1ict'^?c Technicians 
il.Hio T.V. Brow1ca>^ters 

/.Vcsf 1303 1st 
1;A 4^1295 

^^orfh 12C j^il.l 
I^i.l 4-2155 ^ 

Oty'iin^rclcn. Traces Institute 

..efri-crntion, -uto Mech. ,Gomp, Prog,, Or. ftinjj, Colorai T.V. 
Vetcrmxs .-^ rov<? 
'jP.F>: 2 vie Lons^t>llov/ 
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(ERIC 



H\ 4^3371 

Scbciol of MursTi\5 

th -^r ^ 5 ^ Seliool ^ of_ Be:^ji1:y j^ul tiire jinc 
Nort-h 223 Pest 

He.:vy Uqm->i..'^ul' fraJuiuf, Construction Tr^i4or^ 
i^jL 7^2725 

Tl- C-?071 
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" 7,-.' r ",tr!:)C Scliool, of .S;^okaa(? 
ui 7_o2C-0' 

" ^^ Schoo l - . L>:. ..rieutUi jriaiu-r .CoP^Munitv 

i 

..•est l"> Viohcuh . 

-:>' .-'^ " t'b-r 'Iollr:.oe 
.VOf:^ 1113 - -Ist 



'^^ 3- ■- 31 
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* 

K.-^l ^...-B.-o-r ! SecrPtr:rial icUoal In.s beon. noted for its ■v.lh 
in-.s-- l-r.iniu- since 1919. The objective..^ of the School are 

V2cn::ui,:£ 1:1,^ i.rlivM..,a , above' all other con«iJ...r.yH.-,u9 
ouJ ..o nl«u ,y^ur."e of study for be.r accorcTingLy;, 

To ievelo. for each fit:uaent the individual- .Mbilitiejj 
bKi^Src.rSer!''^'"'^^ '"^^ "^^^ ^'^^ - _ 

•To provik- ifiRtrUel-ioa f^r the highest quality,.. • 

To offer 5- AGific vocation;;! troinih|? on the 66Pp.rr> 
ievci. or:l to ^.void distractions which , couTi dX^^^^^^ 
.--u leuf s «tte..tlon fror. prep:.r£ne for a c.,reir.nnd Vnus - 
■rolosig her r-'^riod of triiiniiig, a.w .mis 

'f. i.:aint^iu pfleotivo I'lacemertt Service and clo^^e 

a.'ioueie«, .:ud bvus-ine... f i nr^s in- order to be 4 '^rlT£ 
service :.n helpin, cor students find suitable ^osmon... 

^CelGc^v B.u-rl Secret rial School offers the foiiowdne: 
iccr^tc-rial Course 
:i te ; lOirir ap hie Oou r s e 
bea?.r:'l uf];ice Course- 
.iefre«her Course 

« 

Jhortluiud 
Dirtation 
.ccouu*:irig 

office Mc'.chiner, 
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The philosophy of this^scUpbl, which is part of the Educa- 
•tibri' Division of Le.-ir Siegler, inc.., is c^nte-rsd-around^he 
vocational education of the student . " Oiif dbiective. is to help, 
tho stU'Veiit I'repare himseir f pr a. product^ive: ^career so that he 

q=jalif*;ed for beginning position,, and for later advancement 
In^that 5>68iHon eii^her .t^^^^^ 

tional education he lias' acquii^d;;Vehile oh the ' 30b . ■ 
Tbfe ulrtinu^te aim .pj |he^>T^grani. i-o ^fp. .ediicate the todeht 
eutplopble;6ccup^^ ' - 

. ; iasmian EBusiness .TJhd^emty offers the ::f pliowing course^., 
f ashion iMeichahd^^^^^^^ . 
'Vj;toraation <;:ecrp.tarial 

Buidncss '\dmini.stfntion • 
GoKgiuter Operate and Managerceht 
Dental Assistant _ ' . 

executive ■ieGret-arlal 

Gonerut Accounting " - 

CownuUer rTo<iraniraing ,*• 
LegM Jecret^afiAl 
Kedical .assistant 
Hedical .Secretarial 
l'<r. Sxp.cutive 

K.-3r.cy Taylor Eijro>-.ean 'Setninar " ~ ■ 

Nn Tau .Ugma 
Uff.lce Spccic!.li.«3t 

ReadiuK Itnprovement 
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IP 

If 
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i'rntoh N.ionai Accouniriiig 
3fiee<)wri ting 
St:<ino| rfiphic 



ERIC 



^9 

f 

KiilD 3 CGLL-iGS 

tisiid 3.-rbi^.r Gol le}_e offer.^ a colnJ.>le.^.e course, rlesigncd to 
p'iuc-jto .'pung inexi ant] women in the art of bo)rbpriri5_v. The 
c.vx'se Includes nni^s in haircut idng, shaving,, shampooing, 
i-r-^atiupub of sYtn un-] scalp diseases, 'hait coloring, etc. 
oti'denl-s v-r-roI3.Pd in Held 8arber achool must attend not less 
i-hsu .fti'.hi- noiiihs, nor more than si.>ct:cen months, avei'aging 
12^40 hours. Tuition and fees amount to $476i00, xvhich.inclu.'los 
> irchase f f in livi-lujl tools^ Lnrollees tnosf ha 1:8 yenrs old 
■xx_x<,t h vc a ininiuiimi of 2 years of High 'School. 
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APPRBNTICESiEilP PROGRAMS 
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Tl«: .-rcsciit generations arc no lon^^er Icpendent on the 

cr.-!ft.s &vA tr.>:-l s' that their pareuts <nrrJ i^rondpnrents depended 

>n. The ajte of the machine lias, rer.l-iced the need for h^'nd 

<?k.llis. ]vo more ^lo we find the tievofcion for family trndv^s thnt 

usei to pei^petuate itr.elf . Mass education has resulted in mnss 

prodr.ction, wliich has produced the industrial robot, " • 

V.'e find the conglomerate corporations taking hold. 'Jill 

'ch is also result in conglomerate education? Ko longer rio we. ' 

^iiid n;ii:ure having thft control or effect ii: once drd. If v>e 

'prefer, wt- ca« spend our v.'hole lives -controlled by the clock, 

artificial lights 1 even artificial sun. Our days no" Ibngor 

:lepend on the spinning of irhe earth on its axis. Production is 

no ionr/er measured in daylight hours. Old crafts once so b.-sdl-v 

needed are no longer desirable and have ceased to be n«rt of our 

t 

.-^resent. 

'.v'h-.;.t- is an a:jprenticcship anyvv^av? The definition of annren- 
f-iceship is ait-uly the learning of any particular skill or cmft 
covering a vide back-round of related knowledge to qualify for a 
l. :rl:icular job or occupation. Not' only instruction, but also 
ox-irience is an iin:>ortant aspect of api-renticeshio. The instnic- 
tion includes the theoretical and practical aspects of the parti - 
cj-lcir trade. ' 

unt of thf. -ost iosirable a.-p. ects of apprenticeship is 
....'rrdr;. u .c,i.„y ^.j,il,e learninj^ a trade. Insi-ruction in a voc- 
. tj. rial r.cho' I or a corn-unity colle-e is availc^ble to re^istere^i 
< i.prer.Jices, at their ..orson.Ml expense, ani on their owa finie. 
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n ir. * -.lied atr'.cc.>h': ;,rojrcim is a joint comr^itte'e 

wv.;tj-r>r.e'^ of r-'pres.?ni:a^ivcs of labor .ui-^l mannj^en^ei^t^ vai-ving in 
iimTibr-r fx'oni six i'o ci^ ht .member The qualifications for the 
.^^Icc'ion o^* re:,t:ices is in theory the solo consx Icrotinn* 

5;boHll iiot(*i^ i hat in pr-ictice this is qriC^ti.onnble* 
^lvi.'U<^iy Ihe lici:nl DUSt be plA/siccilly and intellectunlly 
«,ii'lifiol if^ ; ^^fcrui the h}ti<=s of ccrtAln job. To clarify 
'vxi- '?e 55houl ] ^.oiiil out th;it these cualifiv'-^tioj^s are UiOre 
M^l-'^ctivG than thev sound, v/ltlch i>rohibit.'5 ri:unv t^eoi^lc from ?vcx" 
*^' iuti into *^hr> 'n\ r-'^JTi* 

rh<> ii . -^^cntice.^ * t.Mae varies ciccording ^.o craft from J? to 
r /r> ^ jlniiauM tirae for ^pprentiocKhip ^ for exi^rrdf^ fo^ 

i; c. r; -^lit^^r, tvo d 1 bo 5 yc 'rs^ ThP. tni^^xinaira ti^^e for thp 

1 ?*h.'r il'i 5 r'r'itrs^. The. <^r*^a*Ghtict-^ must also sncivt a 
cert*. in aicnunt of tJ/.ae in class ^urinj^ this p^^riod. 
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CC/71-) 



^:r;i cr^^muc sl oiJl ch .c'-: wiMi Jrh-- contact rBoa 



I'^-Tr^on:,:^: Iro r..ui 

1^0 i s Si ion ^ ■ 

-.pokt^ns, .;v^i,h. « 9-201 

w. 1 2u i.i -ji T or. 



Karl Fair 

K.- F2e Mission 

Spoli) ne," I'/ash. 9^201 . 

XTtj::. rixAi- j-o wl; H.-irv- * s t e.r , Co , 

73:5 S -mf/ue 

Don .Vnipr^^GH 

123 laii .ma 

Spok.me,^ './tish. « 9.201 



.^r. 12x1 r2£;.ion 

.<..ph. 99201 



' .^iie \r.-;^, j^r, etit.'v-n 



^, die 'RG _ 



9: 2'" I 



WcGinn ' 
Indusi-rini tioifitlons De.>?:. 
Me.r} ilant Cr.O. Ba 5217; 
jpokfUe, rt'o.-ihi 99207 

Drvwall _ Trainee' x'ron-mn 

Don frfsir-cr 
W. 120 Hiss ion 



.-r.^wnT.el >,,^t-. or .v perintcnacnt 
- ■ ''...1-, /.V 99204 



John Vj,ri=-ier G^af 
S. 41-^ '^orfm.-^n " 
Spokane, -.'nsh, 99207 

S, oknnc -.rea H^schinists 

Bob 2!, Cheiraniy . 
E 102 Bnonc"' ' . • 
^:'okane, V.'ash. 99202 
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Jtil i>i: kcl 
^ppU>ri.-j wa-b.* 99201 

j>sN cvt v^>^.^l^l^ ton K^Atc»;tterR 

V '7 " Ho .*r l 
opok. Tie, ..v^sh^ 99204 

i> -ok «rie ^-a"C-^ I loiters 

Carl £vAns 

5152 Gi^.rt* ivi Ave. 
;>pok,nii^^ v^^ sh. 99205 

>V/ Line . ^cnr^Kruc tors (6ub. Gornm^) 

l\. 13G^i> \/i:slici:iu toil 
^i>o>Hna:i, \/VvKh. 9' 201 

^ -^Ci^?lur^t.. .j.'^rbo uratiou B.^^, incurs 

vie or 3nnM£ 

C , 1 23 In di . 

o;;aknria> W.H-b. 99207 

opokaue, 1 ^a'nt -:>rs, Uecorafcora, ?^ Dry wall 

lL tI G . Fair 
i>\ 1 ?0 :>ii/i 3ion 

Kobort Lvims 
:>po^:>.rA, UVush. 99201 

Joe iCrqpp* 
w., 120 yd -'ston 
volcaue, .;,':^3h» •99201 

i. 1^ , iiluriber s .-^ 1 ipef : tters. 
:^ oi'Tie, ./^sb, 99204 



Stan IliT^Wfcillyn 
\L \7S Mir>sion 
Spoknne, wnsh^ ^'^9201 ^ 

r<.z.- wci^iu^y 1 1^ ho ^tcci^^c^;^^ ^ 

Gcorfe Hollomoh 
W. 120 >lis\sioa 
Spokane, 9^201 

n.. Fair 
120Wi,ssxon 
. Spok-me , Wash ^ ^ 9 201 

:^t:atinnr-ry Siv'^iiioex-s 

James Ta^^^^irt 
W. 1;20 Mission 
Sppknnei 90201 

Wa>^hin ton vr^ter xov> r Go. 



?ia" ahn i-^ Dorpat 

E» 1411 Mission 

Spok me, Wn sh. oo 202 

Spokane Area Roofers 

R» L« Dixon 
1723 E. Roclavell 
Spokane, rfash. 99207 



- - - 
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V 
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35%. 
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50% . 


55% 


80% 
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#|r' Year 


144 hrs 
peir yr 


144 hrs 
per yf^ 


144 hrs 
per yr^ 


144 hrs 
per yr. 


144 hrs 
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avlb . 
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hrs 


144 hrs 
fper yr. 


.144 hrs 
per yr^ 


144 hrs 
per yr; 
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per yr. 
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P 
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NE Wa.- 
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NE. Wai 
N. Ida. 


NE Wa. : 


NE WA 
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- 
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NE Wa... 
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N 
N 
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90 days 


90 days 


360 hrs 


90 days 
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hrs . 


3 mos. 


3 mos. 


.90 days 


90 .Days 




/term of 
■^Jrentice- 

^Sff£P> ■ . 


4 yrs . 


4 yrs. 


4 yrs. , 


.3 yrs. 


it^sffs 


8000 - 
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4 yrs. 


3 yrs. 


3 yrsf 


3% yrs. 


3 
2 
D 
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CO 

o 
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o 
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NE Wa. 
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3 yrs. 
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B • Si 



None 
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E. 414; 
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NE Wa, 
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3 yrs^ 
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;18^27 
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H. S. 



i yr. 



State & 
JAC 
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Yearly 
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Indiana 
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E. Wa.- 
N. Ida. 



90 Days 
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State 
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NE Wa» 
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M 

a 
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State 
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or 
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CO 
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State 
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10 
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JAC 
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N. Ida. 
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CO 

p^ 
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CO 
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1^ 
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SUMMARY- - apprenticeships 



y'/« r Jrh^. [■ .^-f ' hv^.n wev?.ks I have inf-arviewe.-l fii.proxira<^teIy 
fif-t-eea neo-^Ie &ci-ivGly invo?/ved an the trade union ap; rentice- 
shij* pro«Trn>as, The 'lirection townrl which <jn renl-lceship pro- 
grjunis in tlic IJ. S. appears to be -rioYing is in'licated in ths 
•suuiwary v/hich follows: . " 

. Om-int- tho last o.>en hiring r eriod. in S'K>kyiie, ten carpent-T 
ap^.jrGUtic'cshii.s wei-e available, aiid «^niy 49 people anpliei. 
Ap.-3soxitaui-ely the same nynlber of positions were ■•:vailable w-ith 
-the frph worker and Operating Engineer i^rogranis, and each 
r^ceiivad. 100 aPI^McyniiSi - . 

: |hv*re is a great need at the present tirae for 'aore responsible 
.eoivlie 'CO fill cippreaticeshx s, espeeially in the carpenter's 
:-rcia% as half of the 80d,_( 00 dourneyiti^n corpenters notv- vorkinij 
in IlaivGd states are age 53 or over, and in four years will 
reviif?e.j leaving only 400,000 ^zarpenters to handle the nations 's 
^-'ork loi^t'i, . • • ■ 

i-ersor.s '-cleci-cd for oppre .ticeship -.rograms a^?e 22 vp-rs 
^nl lit. j^.e r to mc^ke the be.t, iiiost responsible apprentices. 
Iz .i £!.»n IS a veteran, he can apply for an ar.prentic eship until 
•he -t-'-- of 32. Most- older a= . rcntiees who have had previous 
experience in the l-ra le te.:.-| -o be the best people, as vounjrer 
n-einb.-rs huvp to be prodied into stovin<^ with a "rcgra^., and ninor- 
ity r^njp a>.:,r?->!-icen- have difficulty in maint^iining an interest 
in yyToiyauta, 

Ir shoul'? be re.^li^ed that there, is a dfff .-rencc betT-roon 
th.-. tradf?sf.u:n r-iii the craftsman. \ tr-je craftsman can har Ue 
all of th.o ins and outs of his traJe, while, a tradesnun usuallv 
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3^cc1a]i i\i cei'^-ciia aspects of a tr.rde, and caanot eoFj^ilct^ 
^ ; reject l*/ bimseliri A^: the »x'(?.3ent: time, ther<?. is a fre^t 
sbnrt<i-p of. ^^he craf t suiiUi, The above statistics thei^afora 
::xlicate '"^Itc nee-l tolc^v for hi>hlv trained. c<iad hi^^M-V skilled 
^^^ersonaGl. Th^. sborta.vo telt in the Spokane nrea h\y the Cc^r- * 
^oi:t-^r>s Ji'l4^^., reflects ^be feiierai condition of ^rll tra-^fs 
throu^bont ':he United .itates^ . , 

Contributing to the *^rofeXerp.s cf apprenti ceslVip ut6</vaviS citq 
j> ^cl* Ubitif^ rts non-unir.n shot'?* The aia joriM y of homos built 
i?i tbe TInil:-'?n Statr*^ today are buii:t by nop-.unipsi people^ there- 
bv L£jTiltin< izho e>:pcriep.ce av Too 
i^...:iV7 a;t utir-*''9 get their Gxj.>eriehce in iarj^e buil^ling Goustruc 
•-ion, s'jch .^s benks, grocery avji departnieTit :^torc.^ , etc. TM <r 
•>.;rrially explains the sbortaKe of the crciftsman. 

(jTv^ of the adv\vntat;es of wrking in an an :rc;.ticeship _ 
vrf\;t^;ui U; 'ch>^ clc:;e supervision given to the- voung trainee. 
If the co -;c:?iy to vhich he has been a^^^•renticed ndsusf^s YJs . 
"' ItLiiA^ t-r icc-s not- rfive hiur the nece«Soiv o-^-nn^itunity ir* Ic- 
/elope into » ' ood iournciitian, the union can transfer him :-o h 
• ^-rc coc.-p'^r^J.i-.^'^ cntr:pary. Thr committee c^sn also uork closely 
nMi i-h^ ••r^i-rentice, j^ivi.ng bin guidance and encoura^^'^^ne^r ns 
i-e In :^ thf^re'v./ knov/ing who should be :lrop-»e'3 from the ^^r«»rram 
; .1 v/'^jo sho»A 1 be c;iv:;aced aidl worked x^n.th, 
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PRIVATE^ BUSiNSSS 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

Nearly all business and industry in the Spokane area is 
forced at times to conduct on-the-job traini^^ some form or 
other. In some cases it is because a certain process has variations 
that differ f rom what is common in another application. At times 
trained personnel are not avaiiable on the labor inarket, so industry 
is forced: into, a situation- it does not really care about • Certain 
companies use the "promotion from within^^ practicaiiy 
no "trained personnei ^.ire h^^^ and^ all the Wprkefs^.are trained 
Qii the jobi 

Wcaus>i the vafiat-ion in this 

area is so. hutaerous ho atteropt y?iil be made here to define this 
media. 
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HOSiUTAL ON-THH^JOB TRAINING 



"Pre-professiohal (assistant) on-the-job training^.is ^available 
at various hospitals in the Spokane *areai The prograiS at the 
Deaconess Hospital follows: 

1, Business and Administrative Offices: 
ai Secretary 

Receptionist . . 

. c. Si-Ve-MeiW 

d» In su ranee Glerk 

Gashier \ 
Admission Clerk 

g- PBx • ; 

2, G^rdip^Respiratory^C^ 

3, Dietary-^ 

aV tray-rline ^ " ' 

bi dishWasheSr. - ■ 

^ aide _ . 

d'i cpOk^;s_as^isfant ' 

Am Housekeeping 

^ ---- .a# Ward Aide ■ * 

b. Maids 

c. Custodians 

5._ Laboratory 
a. Aides 

6,, Laundry Services Worker 

7. i*l ant Services . 

a. Grounds and Parking Attendant 
b» Painters 

c. Apprenticeship through Local Operators Unions-5yr. 

8* Nursing Service^ 

a. Nursins; Assistants - SCC-12 .^eek 

b. Orderlies 

\ -tmc. ,„v.'ard Clerks , 

9. Ph^macy Aide » 
10. Physical Therapy Aide 
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11. Storeroom 
^ a> Receiving and delivery 

bi Automatic Uej)lenishmeht 
c. Central Supply Technician 



< 



\7., X-ray 

a. Assi^ahts 



4. 
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SIGNIFICANT IMPLICATIONS FOR . THF/ FUTURE 
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CONCLUSION 



It was folt that no serious thinker could discuss cdu.c?.tion 
without giving thouqlit to inplications of the future as never 
before has chancre taken place at such an unprecedented pace. 
Indeed, a growing, body of reputable opinion, states th.at "the 
present noment represents nothing los£ than the second (frreat 
divide in hvunah histor;,/^ conparable in magnitude only with 
that first great break in historic continuity- the shift from 
barbarism to civilization^ 

;V7e have previouslSr .shovm the ;shi^ t ffpm the blue coil ar occup- 
ations to the: rlorcaMe^^^^ occupation, --iih,. re tail 
-trade., admihistratipn| -cpnmimic^^^ pducatiph^ 
iana other -service csfteg^ This- .shift - to- Ahe. woMdfts^ first 
■service ecphomy :ha^ le£t in its wake the :tf|»gic: problem of 
^Gvery -segment of our .sdciety. "since educ'ati6h, has iohg been 
;knovm as a major sociaiisiTng force, the finger has' been pointed, 
-and probably justly so, directly at eduqatioh. T^^ avoid^ mailing 
the same mistake- again elducators must realize that the past no 
longer -iliuminates the iuturei. 

Kb serious futurist deals in "predictions" as no one even faint- 
ly famiiiaf. with the comple:-tities of fprecastihg lays claim to ' 
absolute knowledge. of tomorrpv/. Hbvrever, the inability to speak 
with, precision and certainty about the future is no e::cuse for 
silencci In dealing v/ith the future, at least for the purposes 
.at hand, it is more important to be imaginative and insightful 
than to be one hundred percent right. Theories do not have to 
be "right" to be useful. Sveri error has it uses. The maps of 
the world drawn by the medieval cartographers-.were. hopelessly 
inaccurate and filled with factual error, yet the great e::plorers 
could never have discovered the Mew World without them. Kor 
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CONCLUSION - contin^^ed. 



could' the bettor, more accurate inaps of, today feeeii drawn 
until men, working with the iimited evidence available to 
them, set dovm on paper their bold conceptions of v/orlds 
they had never seen. 



Sdiicators fnust adapt the bold ingenuity of the map= riakers. 
ifhere "hard data" are available^ of course, they should 'use 
xti But where they are: lacking; the jrespqhsible educator has 
^both a right and. ah oSiigatifohv to. rely oii, :6ther '^iM of ey- 
id|hce, including ifn^Jressioni^^ and thevp^pxMpirs of well- 
;inf6rraed peo^^ 



#it]i this ^thought in inihd^^, vfe are- 
dludihg a few e;;cerpts in regard to 
.ed futuristsi , 



our report by ih- 
frpin weil-iriform 
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"Future Shock" by x\lvih Toffler 

Future Shock e:rpiodes countless cliches about tombrrbw: The 
cliche that bureaucracy will iftprisbn iis in the hightinare of 
19S4; the cliche that stahdardiaatibn will^^^^r^ of choice 
ahd reduce us to robotsr the cli^^ 

adaptable; and the most dangef bus clibhe of ail — THAT TODAY* S 
iSDUCATION PREPARES YOUNCS jPEOPLE FOR THE FUTURS. 

As for cxirriculujn, the Gouncils of the Future, instead of 
lassuning that every subject^ taught today is taught for a re- 
ason, should begin from ^premise: itbthihg should 
;fe^ included in a .f equiredl<^ be strphgly 
justified in- terms; If : tiSis .moan^^^^ a 
substantial part of the -formal :cuxi^^^ it. 

This is not intended as ah "anti-cultural" statement or a plea 
for total destruction bf Nor does it sugg^ 

we can ignore such ?bas^^ TThat 
it does mean is that tens of millfbnsj q^^^^ children tpday are 
forced by law to spend precious hours of their lives grinding 
away at material whose future utility is highly questionable. 
Should they spend as much time as they do learning French, or 
Spanish or German? Are the hburs spent on English maximally 
useful? Should ail children be required to study algebra? 
Might they nbt benefit more frbm studying probability? Logic? 
Computer programming? Philosophy? Aesthetics? Mass Communic- 
ations? The present curriculum is a mindless holdover from the 
past. 

The present curriculum and its division into air-tight compart- 
ments is not based on any well thbught out conception of con- 
temporary human needs. Still less, is it based bn any grasp of 
the future, any understanding of what skills will be required to 
live in the hurricane's eye of change. It is based on inertia -- 
and a bloody clash of academic guilds, each bent on aggrandizing 
its budget, pay scales and status. 
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Shis obsolGto cwriculun, x urthernipre , inippsGS- standnrdizatipn 
on the Gleroent^iry- arid secondary schools,' , Yourittstcrsrare qiven 
little choice in determining vhat thcy-wish to learhi. Variat- 
ions fron school to school are niriiTnal. ?ho ctirricuiu|n is nailqd 
into place by the rigid entrance rqguire^^^^^ 

'A»hich, in turn, reflect the vocational and ^social requirerncnts, 
of a vanishing society^ 



I .^3ven now we should be training -cadres of young people for life 

I submarine coranunitics. Part, of thd :rie::t gene^^^ 

I f ind itself living under the= qceansv ^fe- s'nquldi So : :dpirig; rMs 

not merely with graduate students;. lutL with c^ 
: elementary schpOl^^^^ 



;|imultaneousiy, other young- ^e^^ #oul% ^ .ihtrdduced- ^<fc the^ 
wonders of outer • space;, livirig-mth :#;h|iafe the astfohaitts, iearnr 
ing about planetary erivirqhraents, be^^^^ 

•fcechhoiqgy as most tceri-agef s tqaay IlerS^i:^^^^ ^njnMy 
j v_. - car. Still others sl^uld Be encbu^ 

i • efiperinenting ;;ith conOTuaiai aria 

j ^^''^^ c3:pcrimeritation, urid^^^ J^espdpibi^ 

i ively channeled, should be- see'ri as jparLt of : ari^ ap^r^^^ elducr 

{ ation, not as an interruptipri or negation ,6f 4^^^^ 



I vJe can conclude that -^criowledge v/tll- grow iric^^^ 

able. Today's ''fact" becomes tpnp^^^ This 
i^s no argu-nont agairist learning facts -pr data far f roh it* 
But a society in which the individual cpristant^^^ job- 
his place of residerice, his sppial ties. an^^^^ 
enprrrous premium pn iearriing'effioiiprieyi Temprrpw«S:^ s^^^^^ 
inust therefPre teach ript merely data^ But x/iys to ^^ra^^^^ it. 
Students must learn how to discard bid ideas, iiow and wheri to 
replace them. They must^ in shorty learn hbvfc to loarn> 
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Zn pro-industri^il societies, where values are rclc^tivoly 
ratable, there is little qx'.estion about the right of the older 
neneration to ^ impose its values on the young. Ecfucatioh con- 
cerns itself as m;ch V7ith the inculcation ox moral values as 
v/ith the transmission of sicills. Sven during early industrial- 
ism, Herbert Spencer maintained that "Education has for its 
object the formation of character, which, freely translated, 
means the seduction or terrorizatdoh of the younq into the 
vialue systems of the old. 

-Long before the year 2000, the entire antiauated structure of 
.dogreos^ majors and credits will be a shambiiss ^ 

i^ilure to diversify education within the system v;iii simply 
fiead to the grpv^th of alternative educational opportunities 
^outside the system. 

ti good deal of education will talce place in the student* s ovm 
f pom at homq or i.n h dorm^ at hours of his pv/n chppsingi Uith 
rvast libraries of data available tp him via computerized in- 
formation re tr io\^al sys'tbms, with his ovm tapes and x^ideo units, 
i^is ov:h language laboratory and his 6\m eioctrpnically equipped 
:s:tudy carrel, he -^.^ill be freed, for much of the time, of the re- 
^striQtions and unpleasantness that dogged him in the lodcstep 
^classroom. 

We may v:itness a limited dialectical sv/iiig bacl: 'tov/ard education 
in .the home. 

**i:obile education" that talccs thd student out of the classroom 
not merely ro observe but to participate in significant com- 
m;jnity activity v/ill take place. 

Perhaps the reversal v>ill take place and the community will come 
into the school. 
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Accountants, doctors, engihGers, busihcssmeh, c^rpohtors^ 
builders -^nd planners might all becbnie part of ah "outside 
faculty" in another dialectic?.! si^'ing,^ this tinie toward a neu 

Icind' 6f: abprefitice^^^^^ , . 
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r.::pcriehtiai prpgrammihg rihethodS;^ 4^lwn from: recreatioh, en- 
tertaini^ent and industry, dGyeloped by the psych-^cqrps of to- 
-morrpv/^ uill supplant the aniliar;^ frec^ently brain-draih 
lecture^: . . . - 
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Lcafhing nay be mar^-imizjsd through the use or controlled nut- 



!-:- 
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Schopis of the f uturey if they iiigh: to facilitate, adaptation 
later in life^^ have t^^ far nor^ varied 

arrancrements^ Classes ,wit^ scvyera^^^^ teajchers. a. single, 
sttident; classes with s^verlal tleachers r^^^ a- gfpub of :stud^^ 
-Students organized iritp temgpraryj ta#3t forces arid project; teams;: 
students shifting from -group v/ork- to individual or independent 
work and baicK. ~ all these and their perihu^ will, need i^^^ 

employed t^^ giyg the .student: spme. aSvance taste.. bf: t^^^ ezt^ 
perience he will face later 6h w^.en lie 1^^^ tc>..mdve -thrpu^ , 
the impermanent organizational crebgrabhy of suber-industriaiism* 
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PUtURH TRHNDS 

'•There is a revjolution coming. It^wlll not be like revolutions 
of the past; It will originate with the individual and with culture, 
and it will change the political structure only as its final act. 
It will hot require violence lo succeed, axki it cannot be success- 
fully resiisted by violehcev..it promises a higher reason, a more 
human cQmniunity , aM a new :ahd liberated individual. Its ul timate 
creation will Jje a new and enduring^wholen^ and beauty~a fen<h(tfed 
relationship or n to society, to nature,. 

Charles Reich in^ j^^^ Anerica tel is us that: We 

are in the tiii^^^^ 

a lack of ccl&unity a ipss-of^self . He points put the artifi- 
ciality of work and cuT^^^^ "ttie of tne^rapst s^^ 

things about i^^^^ its tofal failure to arflford any mea^^ 

recognition to ,w6r Vhighest* levei.^.fo be a manual 

laborer, a iechhiciau^^ a secretafyi de^s to liye^wholly without 
the recognition \that the higher statuses deem so essential to the 
hcalith of their fgos.. •iowcr' peopJe simply do not exist,' and their 
work does hot exist.^v^A hew cpn^ seek to restore all 

people to a level of equality as huml^ beings*" (16:257-258) 

"The neyolufion must be cultural. For culture controls the 
economic and poiiticar machine, Tiot vice versa.^* * The only plan that 
will succeed in healing .Ameri^ is ••revolution by consciousness", rh^ n^c^ 

The young peopj^e* propose that each ^individual must tr^y^sform his own 
personal life :NpW! 
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^ i:\DUSTRI.\L 2D 19SS: THE ?U?UR3 IH RBTROSPSCT 

A 3ACK5;?iRr>-FORf7ARD LOOK AT Tiill INDUSTRIAL 3:DUCATI0>J TIL^T 

VhS 17 YBARS H^ICCS 

It seems safe to asstinie that inore changes have talcen plnce in th 
prxst 17 Years than in the first 70 years of the 1900* s. Most of 
the thinqs thr^t have happsncd are apod, especially the chancres i 
educatiou. * . 

It started in 1971 wxth federal corunitnent to full, empio^nnent, ' 
conipulsory vocational traininq for vielf are recipients, and broad 
■^^Qpa fc^cir^j^fil ^.5.5^1 .5t:ar«cc for vocational edtication^^^ corttsulscr 
yocatxonai training for welfare faHiiies finailv interrupted the 
Second and third generation ^relfare family cycle and i^layed rl 
significant part in the vocational education explosion that foil 
ed^ The force of this e::piosi6n eventizally blet; govth traditional 

classroon walls and v;ith thcni the ;^rtif icial divisions fcet;;een 
subject natter disciplines. The educational research and dcvel^ 
opment noveraent gener ted fron the increased federal funds, came 
up v;ich sone startling developments concerning the psychology-* of 
individual differences, corfhitive learnin^r patterns and solid re 
searcli -hich made our system of grouping by cnronoloyical age ns 
e::tinct as the Dodo. 

Durincr the reorganiEation of local school systems (in response 
to societ-^s der^ands for vocational trainincr for all, individual- 
±zoc\ instruction b;^sed on mental readiness, and the humanisinc? ' 
of tGachinq laethods) the old pupil- teacher ratio vreht out with 
the concept that 30 students, all acre 15, in one roon v.-ith one 
teacher vras an efficient way to teach. It v/as cheap but not eff- 
ective. 

Sousl;; '?ork force / 

The flood of trained and educated \;crlcmen, technicians and tech- 
nical specialists threatened for awhile to creauc disaster in th< 
labor marlcet, which was autoraating people out of jobs; then the 
universities, corporations, unions and government simultaneous Iv 
discovorcd the double work force concept. 
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The Double ^?ork Pores iict of 1975 set the standaSrd work vreeJc at 
three S-hour days and further provided that no one w?.s to hold 
tv;o jobs e::cept for the operation of a personally ovmed small 
Ktsiness. As a result. of the federal statute, the big corpor- 
ations aiid manufacturing plants v;ent on a si::-d5.Y production 
weeh and had separate production or office forces for Mondav 
tlirough I;cdnesday ^nd -Thursday thjrough Saturdav. 

The s'lorter v/orl: xreek concept, provided almost double the nurabcr 
of jo.^ openings and full emplpyment for every person who t-Ms abl 
to t'/ork including the physically handicapped. " ^ 

Increased loisuro time for all AineMcahs cr^ the world^n 
biggest boora in travel, outdoor sports^ spectator sports and 
adult education. 

The nodern houset/ife delights in the availability of custorh 
furniture, cfcick appliance seirvice, and a nearby autocdptar 
service center vhldh will pick-up and deliver. The nev/ Lear 
Steam/Butane Autocoptcrs are the only way to f Iv. "Yours_ for 
only 6,000 «ionetary credits." 

Automation appeared to be a probleni prior to 1975, but the 
^'ouble :7ork Force and the consuiier deiHand for leisure tinia 
croods and services seems to have solved the problem. 

SCHOOLS IN GRSEN B2LT3 

The- no-aern schools of today do hot resemble the sc'nools of the 
1960's in either physical plant or in curricului?.. ^odav's 
schools are set in green belts or paries and -are seen as clusters 
of small hexagons in groves of trees and shrubs. Each learning 
center consists of a large open center area with' study carrels, 
qroup v.'ork sections, faculty offices and a n-cunber of IIT* s 
(Instant Information Terminals), 
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Students have imaediate access to the 'central curricular in- 
fpriaation portion of the scho.ol district- cognitron. As you 
recall, the cognitron is a nev: generation- of the electronic 
coHiputer with the addition of the creative Ipc, c and cognitive 
units to enable the generation of creative output in some tech- 
nical and social science areas. The production of designs' for 
v/capons, explosive compounds, drugs and soae behavior niodific- 
ation techniques are blocked off from student atcess. 

Vocational education became the central theine of education in 
19S0 and vras required of all students. Each student, prior to 
qraduation must prepare both, for a skilled job and to start in 
th^ *curricuiuia for biie. of the professi on s. 

sme of . the new^r offerings in vocatiohP.i training be 
piaster of technology level include laser f orisihg technology, 
holography systems and holographic reproduction, re-en try sys- 
teiss tecbjilcians and the newly eniergsnt anticravity engineer- 
ing techn6i6g\''. 

■The vocatiohai labs have changed a great deal with the advent 
of the re5>lacenent moduie systera and the deyelopn-eht of the 
ir.uiti-purpose manufacturing machines. For instance, if a stu- 
dent needed to repair a irsachine part or create sonie object he 
could analyze his data, using the cognitron in connection with 
a three-diDensional plotter to determine the overall natri:: of 
the object. Once the aprafeoters have been determined the cog- 
nitron is instructed to-prograni the pro'tJer multi-purpose ma- 
chine to fabricate the desired object. 'i?he student must checT: 
his data with the educational technologist prior to sequencing 
to eliminate obvious errors and control cost of production. 

Our society has never been stronger, mora democratic, more aff- 
luent or more creative. The typical student develqjs ir.tp a pr6= 
ductive, independent, rational person who is productively empio'y 
Qd, and uses his leisure time not only for fun, but for pubilc^^ 
worhs and. self-actualization. (11:14 & 15) -- " - 
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